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surface indications of what lies deeper. This kind of study, based 
largely on contemporary sources, some of which have received scant 
attention hitherto, imparts vitality and a sense of reality to Mr. Trevelyan's 
narrative. In the distinctive features which flow from such a concep- 
tion of his task most readers will probably find the strength and value 
of his book, particularly in the illuminating treatment of the confusing 
currents of the great reform movements and the by-play of politics. 
Those parts dealing- with imperial and foreign affairs, displaying a fair 
degree of honest British prejudice, are essentially traditional in treat- 
ment and less enlightening. Readers who are sympathetic to Mr. Trevel- 
yan's general point of view will regret to find that the splendid execu- 
tion of his plan in the first part of the work is not sustained throughout. 
After the struggle for the Bill of 1832 the relation of economic and 
social to political affairs becomes blurred, and the narrative lapses 
noticeably to the traditional political account. 

This is Mr. Trevelyan's third contribution to nineteenth-century 
history. With memories still vivid of the admirable biographies of 
Grey and Bright one can hardly lay aside this latest book without some 
feeling of disappointment. The author's felicity or brilliancy of phrase 
has lost none of its charm, but he has not marshalled his materials in 
so masterly a fashion. A rather strict adherence to chronological treat- 
ment has broken the continuity in the development of particular move- 
ments and has brought a medley of topics into certain chapters, producing 
an unpleasant sensation of scrappiness, sometimes of confusion. Some 
readers, too, will question the wisdom of devoting some fifty pages 
to the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period in a work of 424 pages 
on British history, while the period since 1870 is crowded into 84. Be 
it so; whenever Mr. Trevelyan writes, American students of history will 
read with satisfaction, for his scholarship, his unusual opportunities 
to get at sources inaccessible to American students, his mastery of 
language, all contribute to make what he writes thoroughly worth while. 

George Hedger. 

The French Revolution. By George H. Allen, Ph.D. Volume I. 
The Prelude. (Philadelphia: George Barrie's Sons. 1922. Pp. 
xxi, 319. $9.00.) 

This is the first installment of an extended work on the French 
Revolution, undertaken because the author believes that revolutionary 
changes are the most significant result of the recent war and that, ac- 
cordingly, the study of an equally great, and somewhat analogous, 
upheaval "will prove to be opportune. He does not look upon the French 
prototype as a horrible example, as do his publishers, who in a long 
introductory "Note", bound with the volume, declare that it was the 
" supreme experiment in social democracy " and that if the Russians 
had reflected sufficiently on its disastrous consequences they might " have 
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saved themselves many sorrows ". He explains that it " conferred 
inestimable benefits on mankind". In the first volume, called The 
Prelude, he carries the story to the end of July, 1789. About half the 
chapters are devoted to a sketch of the development of the kingdom 
prior to the accession of Louis XVI. It is written in an agreeable 
style and with a sympathetic tone, but the treatment is superficial and 
is marred by too many errors. The amount of attention paid to the 
royal mistresses is characteristic. The life of the people and especially 
of the peasantry is described in a perfunctory manner. The close re- 
semblance of certain statements to passages in Lowell's Eve of the 
French Revolution- does not seem to argue serious independent investi- 
gation of the subject. For example, the resume of the Four Articles 
of 1682 which Lowell gives appears with hardly the change of a word. 
Among the errors is the mention twice of the princes of Conde and of 
Conti as the sons of the Count of Artois. The number of dioceses in 
France is not stated correctly, apparently through a misreading of 
Lowell's figures. On page 211 Rohan is called "Archbishop" of Stras- 
bourg, while on page 101 Strasbourg is rightly referred to as a bishopric. 
A more curious error is the explanation under a print of the Diamond 
Necklace that it is " From the original in possession of the French 
government ". According to the context this can only refer to the 
necklace. The same print appears in Funck-Brentano's little volume 
on the Diamond Necklace, but the distinguished Frenchman does not 
intimate that his government is so fortunate as to have in its keeping 
the original. The Comte de la Motte is supposed to have broken up the 
necklace and sold the stones in London. Another error may be men- 
tioned. It is said that "the court required that the old costumes of 
1614 be worn in the States-General " to maintain the distinction between 
the orders. In the official directions concerning costume the only refer- 
ence to the period of the States General of 1614 is to the effect that the 
noble deputy's hat shall be " retrousse a la Henri IV." The deputies 
of the Third Estate were to have " un manteau court . . . tel que 
les personnes de robe sont dans l'usage de la porter a la cour; . . . 
un chapeau ... tel que les ecclesiastiques le portent lorsqu'ils sont 
en habit de cour ". 

B. 

The Economic Causes of Modern War: a Study of the Period 1878- 
1918. By John Bakeless, M.A. [Williams College, David A. 
Wells Prize Essays, Number 6.] (New York: printed for the 
Department of Political Science of Williams College by Moffat, 
Yard, and Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 265. $4.00.) 
A distinct service has been rendered to the reading, thinking world 
by this clear and scholarly survey of the economic causes of the wars 
which have afflicted mankind during the last generation. In the forty- 



